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What the Parliaments wanted was ministeria
responsibility, in a different sense from that it
which the term would now be used. They wer<
anxious that the King should have a body o
responsible servants with whom the Common!
could deal freely and safely; whose names wer<
known, whose proceedings were open and above
board, and who could be made individually account
able for advice given to the Crown. They had n<
objection to the King having his own administrative
council; indeed, they regarded this as necessar
and natural, But they thought it wrong that th<
King should be under the influence of a number o
persons, perhaps unknown, perhaps with no recog
nised status, who might meddle with affairs in ai
underhand fashion, and whose responsibility io
what was done in the royal name could not b
brought home to them.

This was the real cause of the objection to th
Cabinet, and the reason why the name remained s<
long odious to our ancestors. By a " cabinet council'
they meant a committee, which sat in secret an<
which perhaps had discreditable reasons for doinj
so. The name, as is well known, occurs in Bacon*
Essays, where the writer, in treating of " the incon
veniences of counsels," says that "the doctrin
of Italy and practice of France hath introduce*
cabinet councils, a remedy worse than the disease.1
The term was applied by Clarendon to Charles I.'
confidential private advisers; and the Second Ee
monstrance of the Long Parliament complains c
the management of the great affairs of the realm i:
cabinet councils by men unknown and not publicl;
trusted. " Formerly/' says a writer of the closin.